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was recognized as his successor. In the deed of transfer
with which the Marquis of Ripon finally restored the
country to its own ruler, a clause was introduced,
requiring the Maharaja among other things, 4 at all
times to conform to such advice as the Governor-
General-in-Council may offer him with a view to the
management of his finances, the imposition of taxes,
the administration of justice, and any other objects
connected with the advancement of His Highness's
interests, the happiness of his subjects and his relations
to the British Government/
* The rapidity of annexation warned the British,*
comments Lee Warner on this, phase of British policy
towards the Indian States, ' that a change of policy
was needed. The States must be saved even against
themselves from the penalty of annexation and the
protecting power must escape from the reproach of
supporting oppression by the exercise of timely inter-
vention......The danger of the first period was anarchy,
while the danger which followed the extension of
protectorate was sterility and a sense of irresponsibility
in the minds of sovereigns protected as they were
against rebellion and assured of independence in their
internal affairs."
Grounds of Intervention
Lee Warner enumerates five distinct categories of
obligations which in the past have led the British
Government to exercise jits right of interference in the
internal administration of Indian StatesrTHey" are:
1.  The right of intrvention to prevent    the injury
or dismemberment of a State.
2.  The right of intervention to suppress rebellion.
3.  The right of intervention to check gross misrule.
4.  The right of intervention   to suppress inhuman
practices.
5.  The right of   intervention to    secure   religious
toleration.